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BRIEF LIFE. 


By Sophie Jewett. 





He came with the wind of dawn, 
when rose-red clouds were 
flying; 

In the glory of his coming the old 
moon drifted dim. 

He went when the evening star out- 

watched day’s quiet dying; 

path upon the sea made a 

white, straight road for him. 


Its 


Did he dream a wistful dream in 

some radiant place supernal? 
Did he hear the human call, follow 
and lose his way? 

Has the touch of earth on the child 
made strange to him things 
eternal? 

Is he heir to sorrow and love, be- 
ing mortal for one swift day? 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Three women have been nominated 
for Parliament in Norway, one by the 
Liberals and two by the Socialists. 


— 


More than $175 worth of tickets 
have already been taken for Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s lecture to be given in Tre- 
mont Temple on Oct. 22. Those who 
want to be sure of good seats should 
buy their tickets without delay. 





In Bavaria, the Minister of the In- 
terior has lately instructed municipal 
and charity councils to appoint women 
to positions in connection with the 
public charities. “ The good results of 
women’s participation in the relief of 
the poor,” said His Excellency, “‘ make 
it desirable that our Bavarian munici- 
palities should avail themselves more 
and more of this valuable help.” 


In Belgium the Chamber of Deputies 
has passed unanimously a bill giving 
women the right to sit as members of 
a Family Council and to be appointed 
guardians. The measure has yet to 
pass the Senate. It is not expected to 
meet with serious opposition there, 
since, as a Belgian lady writes, “it 
interferes in no way with the rights 
of men, and only charges women with 
a new social obligation, without any 
moral or financial compensation.” 


The cablegrams about suffrage 
doings in England have proved so 
wildly misleading that we shali_ re- 
serve our comments on the Birming- 
ham affair till we get the facts in the 
English suffrage papers. There seems 
to be no doubt, however, that the 
women broke glass at a Liberal meet- 
ing, that two or three of them were 
sentenced to hard labor (we have not 
‘heard that any of the anti-suffragists 





who have broken suffragists’ wrists, 
collarbones and ribs at Limehouse and 
elsewhere have been sentenced to any 
punishment), and that an attempt has 
been made to feed the latest hunger- 
strikers by force, with stomach pumps. 
Our English sisters may be sure that 
they have the warm sympathy of 
many American women. We shall get 
inside information about all these ex- 
traordinary doings when Mrs. Pank- 
hurst arrives. 


The Unitarians, in their Pacific 
Coast Conference at Seattle, declared 
in favor of woman suffrage. 


Six hundred tons of barnacles were 
scraped from the bottom of the battle- 
ship South Dakota when it was dry- 
docked the other day. If the pend- 
ing woman suffrage amendment car- 
ries, South Dakota will be relieved of 
a still heavier load of old fogeyism, 
and can go ahead at full speed, like 
the newly-scraped and cleaned battle- 
ship. 


The situation of Mr. Asquith be- 
sieged by suffragettes on the golf 


links was too funny not to appeal to 
the caricaturists. The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald has a picture of Mr. As- 
quith looking timorously over his 
shoulder as he prepares to strike a 
ball, with ponderous policemen stand- 
ing in two rows to guard him, other 
scattered policemen chasing suffra- 
gettes who are racing along with ban- 
ners on the outskirts of the field, and 
still other suffragettes sitting in trees, 
peeping out of holes in the earth, and 
ranged in line along the edges of the 
golf ground. One of them has crept 
close behind the caddie, and is secret- 
ly offering him a one-pound note to 
put a suffrage petition into Asquith’s 
hand. Alarmed to find her so near 
him, the caddie is dropping his bun- 
dle of golf sticks and his hair is rising 
on end. 





MRS. HOWE AT FULTON CELE- 
BRATION. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the only 

woman in the illustrious gathering on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York last Monday, 
Mayor McClellan welcomed the 
delegates to the Hudson- 
celebration. The scene was 
brilliant with banners and _ electric 
lights, and wonderful decorations, 
that framed in the group of dignitar- 
ies. All women, and especially all 
suffagists, are proud that Mrs. Howe 
was a central figure. Other women 
ought to have been there; New York 
has women who would have added 
lustre even that great occasion. 
But we are glad the one woman so 
famous and so beloved that she could 
not be left out was the president of 
the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

The New York Times says: 

Seated in a low easy chair, brought 
to the stage expressly for her, Mrs. 
Howe had been observed throughout 
the evening with the most friendly in- 
terest, and after the Mayor's speech, 
when it came her time to read the 
poem entitled “Fulton,” which she 
had written for the celebration, the 
audience manifested its eagerness to 
hear her and to honor her. Ex- 
Mayor Seth Low and St. Clair McKel- 


House 
when 

foreign 
Fulton 


to 


way, who were seated just behind 
Mrs. Howe, escorted her from _ her 
chair to the front of the stage, and 


the audience, as if by a common im- 
pulse, jumped to its feet to applaud 
her warmly as she came forward, re- 
maining standing while she read. 

Twice the applause broke out anew 
when she _ finished, and, evidently 
pleased by the spontaneous tribute, 
she smiled and bowed her thanks re- 
peatedly before she was escorted back 
to her chair. 

Mrs. Howe remained through the 
entire exercises, hearing the addresses 
of Prince Kuni, Grand Admiral von 
Koester, Admiral Seymour, and others. 
When, however, as 10.30 o'clock ap- 
proached, it was evident that she was 
becoming weary, Mr. Low assisted her 
to her carriage. 

Under the heading, 
a Queen,” the Boston Herald says: 

Queen Elizabeth of England in the 
heyday of her power, Queen Victoria 
in her unchallenged dominion over 
Britons, never had the spontaneous, 
instinctive, chivalric obeisance which 
American audiences now pay to Julia 
Ward Howe. Attendants at the great 


“Obeisance to 





meeting in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Monday evening, when Mrs. 
Howe read her poem on Robert Ful- 
ton, describe a scene to which Bos- 
ton has long been accustomed. She 
fills the national imagination as no 
other woman has by her identification 
with a great chapter in human liberty 
and by her constancy in support of 
human uplift, and her sentience has 
been so gracious as to make an irre- 
verent people see in her a symbol of 
the best that old age can bring hu- 
manity. 





PORTRAITS OF PIONEERS. 


Mr. Charles Henry Hart, 4717 Ches- 
ter Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., is anxious 
to secure pictures of Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage, Harriot K. Hunt and Ann Long- 
shore Potts, for a forthcoming maga- 
zine article by Ida Tarbell. Mr. Hart 
will be grateful to anyone who can 
put him in communication with rela- 
tives or old friends of these women, 
through whom he might have a chance 
of obtaining a picture. We hope our 
readers will lend him every possible 
assistance. The faces of the pioneers 
should be kept in memory by the 
later generations. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


In Holland, the proposal to give 
women a vote in church affairs came 
before the Synod of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church at its recent annual 
meeting. It was backed by two peti- 
tions, one signed by more than 9,000 
women, the other by more than 5,000 
men. It was defeated by a majority 
of only one vote. A proposal to allow 
women to be ordained as ministers 
came almost as near passing. 





A SUFFRAGE STRIKE. 


A well-known suffragist was lately 
reported to have said that, if all wom- 
en would go on strike until they were 
given the ballot, they would get it in 
short wrder. A humorist publishes the 
following series of bulletins describ- 
ing the imaginary strike and its re- 
sults: 

Not a telephone is working in the 
city today. Every girl operator has 
quit work. They will not return until 
votes are assured for women. 

The telegraph companies are 
swamped with messages. No messen- 
gers can be had. Small boys carrying 
letters are now earning as much as 
bank presidents. 

Three thousand business men, after 
vainly trying to get a number, have 
committed suicide. 


The telephone companies have tried 
the experiment of putting in men as 
operators. This plan resulted in so 
many fights that it must be abandoned. 

Operators, when addressed in ¢ 
brusque manner, frequently left their 
switchboards and proceeded to the of- 
fices from which calls came and en- 
gaged in fights. 

The business world demands the re- 
turn of the girls at any cost—votes or 
no votes. 


= 





Manicure girls and waitresses have 
thrown up their jobs. Excelling coffee 
is now dished out by large, clumsy 
men, who spill most of it in the saucer 
and the rest on the customer. 

There is an insistent demand for 
votes for women from the large body 
of quick lunchers. 


Three million cooks all over America 
struck work simultaneously this morn- 
ing before breakfast. 

Hundreds of thousands of commut- 
ers, full of nothing but impotent rage, 
hurried to their trains yelling “Votes 
for women—and let ‘em be quick!” 

All the women ticket agents em- 
ployed by the B. B. T. have walked 
out. It costs more to hire men, and 
the company is now carrying on an 
active campaign in Brooklyn on behaif 
of the suffragettes. 





Not a woman stenographer is work- 
ing in the city today. Business men 
who are employing the few available 
male stenographers to fill the vacant 
positions are growing very  peevish. 
Most employers are accustomed to 
blame their mistakes on the girl who 
took their dictation. This method is 
resented by many of the men stenog- 
raphers, with the result that business 
is almost paralyzed. 

A petition asking votes for stenog- 
raphers and typewriters is being circu- 
lated in every office building. 





Sweethearts on strike! Every girl, 
engaged or nearly engaged, has gone on 
strike until women are enfranchised. 

No more walks, no more dances, no 
more sitting in the front parlor, no 


more holding hands. 





The young men of the country are 
about to march on the State capitals 
and demand, on the risk of rebellion, 
instant accession to the request of 
votes for women. 

The young men are being supplied 
with arms by the candy manufacturers, 
the jewellers, the florists, the install- 
ment furniture men and others. 


Wives, mothers, grandmothers, sis- 
ters, daughters, aunts and nieces are 
all on strike! 

Every man in the country is rushing 
to obtain votes for women, ten votes 
apiece if they want them. 


Women obtain votes in every State. 





Wex Jones of the N. Y. American is 
the wag responsible for the foregoing. 
At the present rate of advance in the 
equal rights movement, women will get 
the vote without being driven to such 
extreme measures. 


PATRICTIC GREENWICH WOMEN. 


Many members of the Suffrage Club 
at Greenwich, Conn., gave up seeing 
the Hudson-Fulton parade in order to 
register for the coming school elec- 
tion. On the other hand, the papers 
report that the vote at the New Jer- 
sey primaries was light, and that the 
corrupt political machine gained an 
undue advantage because so many 
supporters of Everett Colby, the re- 
form candidate, had gone over to New 
York to see the parade. The contrast 
points the remarks of the Rev. Mr. 
Moore of Bergen, quoted in another 
column. Everett Colby was a believer 
in woman suffrage before this, but 
this incident may well strengthen his 
belief. 





BOYCOTT AND INTIMIDATION. 


Most Americans would be inclined 
to laugh over the incident of the three 
girls who followed Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Gladstone to the golf links and 
beset them with pleas for a vote; but 
it has filled the English “Antis” with 
tragic horror. Their organ, the Anti- 
Suffrage Review, in its September is- 
sue, expresses “fierce indignation,” 
and recommends a general boycott 
against all members of the militant 
societies. It says: 

Let all employers, public and _ pri- 
vate, see to it as far as possible that 
no member of the societies respon- 
sible for these abominable acts is ap- 
pointed to any of the posts under their 
control. If membership of (sic) these 
societies were made ipso facto a dis- 
qualification for employment by either 
the private employer or the _ public 
bodies of this country, a serious step 
would have been taken towards the 
suppression of this particular form of 
agitation. 

Just suppose that the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation should publicly urge employers 
to dismiss all men joining the “Men's 
League Opposed to Women's Suffrage,” 
because some members of that League 
had taken part in breaking their oppo- 
nents’ collar bones and ribs, at Lime- 
house and elsewhere. Suppose they 
urged that membership in the Men's 
League should be ipso facto a disquali- 
fication for holding any office under 
government. What a howl would go 
up about “boycotting and _ intimida- 
tion”! But the members of that 
League are men, and those of the 
“militant societies” are only women. 
That makes all the difference. By all 
means dismiss the school teacher, and 
refuse to employ the dressmaker, the 
factory operative or the washerwom- 
an, if she Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’'s society! A. S. B. 


dares to join 


GROWING IN DENMARK. 





In Denmark, the National Woman 
Suffrage Association has grown dur- 
ing the past vear from 4,000 members 
to 10,000. It now has 122 local 
branches. The recent granting of 
municipal suffrage to Danish women 
seems to. have stimulated their 
for the full ballot. 


wish 





If the Cook-Peary controversy were 
raging between two women, it would 
be called extremely womanish. 


An “Ideal Woman Calendar” is be- 
ing compiled by the anti-suffragists in 
England, as an offset to the Suffrage 
Calendars. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer has 
just published a History of the City 
o: New York in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in two octavo volumes. 


Mrs. Russell gave $50,000 to 
Syracuse University her birthday. 
The will toward 
endowment fund for the teachers’ col- 


lege. 


Sage 
ou 


money be used an 


Miss Ethel Mitchell, a New Eneg- 
land girl, a graduate of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, has been appointed 
librarian in the public library at 
Boise City, Idaho. 

Miss Belle Kearney filled Chautau- 
qua dates in August for President 
Samuel Dickie of Albion College 


Mich., who was prevented from keep- 
ing his engagements. 

Mrs. Dewey C. Bailey, president ot 
the Denver Woman's Club, and wife 
of the United States Marshal of Colo- 
the State 

for the 
the First 


rado, has been endorsed by 
Women's Club 
nomination Congress in 
District. 


Republican 
for 


Mrs. Isaac L. Rice of New York was 
chosen at the in 
London of the Society 
for the Suppression of Street Noises 
charge of the second Con- 
gress of the society, which is to be 
held in New York in 1912. The first 
Congress meet Berlin next 
June. 


recent conference 


International 


to have 


is to in 


Professors Frances Potte1 
and Mary Gray Peck were given a 
farewell banquet in Minneapolis on 
Sept. 15, before starting for New York 
to take up their work at the National 
Suffrage Headquarters. Many distin- 
guished citizens paid tribute to their 


services to the University of Minne- 


Squire 


sota and to the Twin Cities. Gov. 
Johnson sent a_ greeting from his 
death-bed. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont has bought 
the busts of Lucretia Mott, Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Stanton, made by 
Adelaide Johnson. These busts were 


a great bone of contention at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Conventions years ago. 
Some of the suffragists admired them; 
others did not like them at all. Miss 
Anthony wished the Suffrage Associa- 
tion to buy them, but the sculptor and 
the National Board could not agree as 
to the price. Their purchase by Mrs. 


Belmont puts an end to a difficulty 
of long standing. 

Mrs. Annie Besant writes: “I have 
met many a man, many a woman, 
who is anxious to be an_ invisible 


helper—that is, a worker on the as- 
tral plane—but I do not always find 
that those people are visible helpers 
as far as their present powers go. 
And I do not understand why people 
should want to go about in astral 
slums when they keep carefully away 
from the physical slums which are 
already within their reach.” She ex- 
presses the opinion that no one will 
be helped by the higher intelligences 
to attain any very advanced “occult” 
powers who has not used his ordinary 
powers to the utmost for human wel- 
fare. If there any such thing as 
occult powers, this seems only rea- 
sonable. 


be 


Miss Mary Harriman, daughter of 
the late financier, will take charge of 
Arden, and all the work and improve- 
going The Arden 
include while al- 
together she will have supervision of 
33,000 Three thousand acres 
cultivation, much of 
The Arden Farms 


on there. 
14,000 


ments 
farms acres, 
acres. 
are under 
it in truck farms. 
Dairy, with a capitalization of $100,- 
000, has 350 registered cows, and sells 


now 


butter in New York. Miss Harriman 
has done much settlement work, it is 
said, and is not fond of society. She 
is a musician and a linguist, and is 
said to be able to converse even in 
Japanese. She drives over the farm 
every day in a smart trap, and in- 


spects the 
hills, 
which she 


road-making, the terracing 
and  landscape-gardening 
planned with her father. 

Some of his business ability has de- 


of 


scended to her. 
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SWEDEN’S GREAT STRIKE. 





In Sweden, a few months ago, a bill 
giving Parliamentary’ suffrage to 
women on the same terms as men 
passed the Lower House by a unani- 
mous vote. It was defeated in the 
Upper House by a large majority. 
The Lower House represents “the 
plain people.” The Upper House— 
chosen on a high property qualifica- 
tion—represents the aristocratic ele- 
ment. 

It is not hard to explain the greater 
friendliness of the popular branch of 
Sweden’s legislative assembly toward 
equal rights for women. Mr. Black- 
well wrote last year, with the practi- 
cal wisdom that often characterized 
his editorials: 

The recent rapid advance of woman 
suffrage sentiment in several coun- 
tries of continental Europe is a nat- 
ural result of the union of women with 
men that has taken place in the strug- 
gle for emancipation from oppression 
common to both. Women and men 
having fought and perished side by 
side, the survivors naturally share in 
common the fruits of victory. 

The troubles now going on in Swe- 
den are sure to cement this solidarity 
between men and women still further. 

In some respects, the present situa- 
tion in Sweden is unique. There have 
been several instances in Europe of a 
“general strike” by all the workers in 
different trades. The trouble in Swe- 
den grew out of a “general lockout,” 
or dismissal of all the workers in dif- 
ferent trades, by their employers—the 
first time in history that such a thing 
has been attempted. 

The ideal toward which the more 
merciless kind of employers are work- 
ing, in Sweden as in America, is to 
have the employers organized and the 
workers unorganized. Manufacturers’ 
Associations and similar great combi- 
nations are forming in every direc- 
tion, and at the same time every ef- 
fort is being made to break down and 
crush out the labor organizations. The 
plan is that the employers, themselves 
organized in a powerful combination, 
shall refuse to deal with their employ- 
ees except as unorganized units. In 
this way the employed would be 
wholly at the mercy of the employers. 

In Sweden, the employers are more 


thoroughly organized than in any 
other country. Taking advantage of 
the industrial depression that  fol- 


lowed the economic crisis in America, 
the Swedish Employers’ Association 
has been exerting itself to destroy the 
national organization of workers. 
Whenever a local dispute arose be- 
tween employers and employed, the 
National Employers’ Association 
threatened to discharge simultaneous- 
ly all workers in all lines, and bring 
about a general stoppage of industry 
throughout the kingdom. The Em- 
ployers’ Association brought the coun- 
try to the brink of this four times 
during the year 1908. In each case, 
the trouble was staved off by an arbi- 
tration commission appointed by the 
government, which settled the disputes 


mainly to the satisfaction of the 
workers. 
These repeated struggles, however, 


brought the funds of the workers’ or- 
ganizations very low. The Employ- 
ers’ Association thought it a favorable 
time to precipitate a final conflict that 
should give the death blow to organi- 
zation among working men and 
women. 

Sweeping reductions of wages were 
suddenly ordered in three different in- 
dustries, in unimportant towns. The 
workers declared that they could not 
get along on the diminished wage, 
under the greatly increased cost of 
living. Thereupon the Employers’ 
Association on July 5 discharged all 
the workers in these three industries, 
not only in the out-of-the-way places 
where the wage-cut had been intro- 
duced, but throughout Sweden; and 
announced that, if the lower wages 
were not accepted, on July 26 they 
would extend the dismissal to include 
60,000 workers, and on Aug. 2, to in- 





clude 80,000, in various lines of in- 
dustry. On Aug. 2, accordingly, 80,000 
men and women were discharged, in 
such industries as the employers could 
shut down with least injury to them- 
selves. The Employers’ Association 
furthermore empowered its officers to 
go on and dismiss all the organized 
workers in Sweden, if needful; and 
the workers were informed that they 


be| would not be taken back on any terms 


except unconditional surrender. 

The representative assembly of the 
workers’ national organization was 
then called together, and on Aug. 4 
voted almost unanimously for a gen- 
eral strike, as their only means of de- 
fence. More than 300,000 workers 
struck; and so general was the sym- 
pathy felt with them that 100,000 un- 
organized workers went out at the 
same time. With the exception of the 
farm laborers and the government em- 
ployees, practically every one went on 
strike; and the government employees 
are contributing a large part of their 
wages to the strike fund. The sol- 
diers, and even the crews of war ships, 
are also contributing; and the working 
people of Europe and America are 
sending help from their small means, 
in a way that does honor to human na- 
ture. Germany alone has sent more 
than $250,000. But nearly a million 
men, women and children in Sweden 
are on the verge of starvation; and 
while some of the employers have 
made concessions and started up their 
works, the bulk of them are as arro- 
gant and stubborn as the magnates of 
McKee's Rocks, and are determined to 
crush out all organization among the 
workers, at whatever cost. It would 
be a world-wide calamity if they 
should be allowed to succeed. Contri- 
butions should be addressed to Lands- 
sekretariatet, Stockholm, Sweden. 

The reports of this matter cabled to 
America are as untrustworthy as the 
cablegrams about the suffrage move- 
ment in England. The systematic 
coloring and distortion of news for the 
press, by powerful interests, is one of 
the problems of modern times. 

Thirty representative women in 
Sweden, including several prominent 
suffragists, have addressed an appeal 
to the king. They set forth the harm 
that the lock-out is doing to almost 
every home in the country, and urge] 
him to try to bring about negotiations | 
looking to peace (the employers tak- 
ing the ground that there is nothing 
to arbitrate). 

At a public meeting of the Women's 
Debating Club in Stockholm, the ques- 
tion what women could do about the 
strike was discussed, and a committee 


of twelve to 


women was appointed 
work for the relief of the sufferers. 
They will begin by providing free 


meals for as many as possible of the 
starving children. A. &. B. 





MR. BLACKWELL’S FAIRY TALES. 





The curiosity of some of our read- 
ers has been aroused in regard to the 
fairy stories that Mr. Blackwell im- 
provised for his small daughter in her 
childhood. At a of more} 
than 40 years, only fragments of the 
tales can be recalled. 

One was about a Mermaid. 
nest under a bridge that 
a river not far from our New Jersey 
The nest was full 
eggs, which were pink at one end and 


distance 


She had 
her crossed 


home. of square 
purple at the other. 

The Mermaid found it fatiguing to 
sit on the nest all the time, both day 
and night. She offered to reward my 
father with three fairy gifts—I have 


forgotten their nature—if he would 
take her place on the nest every 
night, and let her go away for rest 
and recreation. Every night after 


supper he set off for the bridge. 

The Mermaid had enemies who 
were bent on breaking the eggs. Chief 
among these were her husband, the 
Merman, and her step-daughter, the 
Mermaiden. Sometimes they came 
dropping down from the bridge over- 
head; sometimes they bored up 
through the nest from below. There 
was no end to their devices to make 
my father late for his appointment, 
which would have caused him to for- 
feit the reward. 

One evening, as he was about to set 
out for the bridge, he found pigs in 
our garden. He opened the gate and 
started to drive them out; but they 
went round and round the garden, 
and would not go out at the gate. 
After he had chased them for a long 
time in vain, it dawned upon him 








that they were goblin pigs, and that 


they had been sent with the sole pur- 
pose of making him late. He started 
at full speed across the fields, and 
reached the nest just in time. On 
another occasion he was warned that 
certain flour mills which he had to 
pass would be grinding poisonous 
flour, in order that the dust of it 
might kill him. When he neared the 
tall wooden mills he could see the 
poisoned flour streaming out upon the 
air to a great distance; but he made 
a long detour, and escaped. Every 
night there was a new attack or a 
new stratagem. 

It is impossible at this distance of 
time to reconstruct from memory the 
fantastic tales which filled me and 
all the other children who heard them 
with delight. But I would urge every 
family where there is anyone en- 
dowed with the rare gift of the born 
improvisator to write down the 
“varns” that he or she spins, and pre- 
serve them for the pleasure of future 
generations of children. A. 8. B. 





VISITORS AT NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 





Among the visitors who have called 
at the new National Suffrage Head- 
quarters in New York are Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson, of Cleveland, O., Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay, Miss Kate Bar- 
nard, State Commissioner of Charities 
for Oklahoma, John Temple Graves, 
editor of the N. Y. American, Hon. I. 
N. Stevens, editor of the Colorado 
Chieftain and author of “ The Liber- 
ators,” and Chas. E. Duryea, an auto- 
mobile manufacturer of Reading, Pa., 
who volunteered to enclose woman 
suffrage leaflets in all his advertising. 





GOV. JOHNSON FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Among the many mourners for Gov. 
Johnson are all the friends of equal 
rights for women. Over and over, in 
public and in private, he had declared 
his belief in woman suffrage. When 
he was talked of for the presidential 
nomination, and a timid man would 
have kept still or “hedged,” he fur- 
nished the following statement for 
publication: 

Certainly I think there can be little 
room for argument that the women of 
the United States, with their broad cul- 
ture and strong sympathies, are 
equally entitled to every suffrage that 
the men of the country now enjoy. 

When Governor and Mrs. Johnson 
stopped in Spokane on their way to 
Seattle, they were entertained by the 
College Equal Suffrage ef 
Spokane, among other organizations. 
Gov. Johnson spoke for the League at 
and Mrs. 
interview in 


League 


a mass 
in 
Spokane papers: 


meeting, Johnson 


said an one of the 


“T hope the suffrage cause will win 
in Washington at the election in 1910. 
Gov. Johnson and I are heartily in 
sympathy with it, and, while the move- 
ment is but recently begun with an 
added impetus in Minnesota, it will 
be but a short time, I think, until the 
country in general will be well lined 
up and working for the cause. My 
earnest wish is extended to the wo- 
men of Washington for the success of 
the suffrage amendment.” 





THE NEW JERSEY AMENDMENTS. 





Only 20 per cent of the men who 
voted at the late election in New Jer- 
sey took the trouble to vote upon the 
pending constitutional amendments. 
Some of these were of much import- 
ance, and a strong effort had been 
made to interest the public in them; 
yet only one-fifth of the voters cared 
enough about them to vote either ves 
or no. 

But no one has been quoting the in- 
difference of 80 per cent. of the 
male voters as a reason for debarring 
the more wide-awake 20 per cent. 
from the polls. Much less would 
anyone claim it as a proof that all 
men should be forbidden to vote. Yet 
that is the way some men reason 
about women. 

Rey. Addison Moore, of the Bergen 
Baptist Church, says in the Jersey 
City Journal: 

The apathetic attitude toward the 
constitutional amendments simply em- 
phasizes a phase of our political life 
which is by no means confined to New 
Jersey. It is characteristic of our 
elections that only a presidential cam- 
paign arouses enough enthusiasm to 
bring out the maximum number of 
voters. In all other elections the re- 
turns show a decided falling off, al- 
though frequently the State and mun- 
icipal elections are of far more serious 
import than the election of the na- 
tional ticket. None of the ordinary 
methods of appeal is sufficient to 
awake a sense of moral responsibility 
in men who like to hear themselves 
called the better element of civic life, 





but who really, by their indifference 
to local matters, are positively im- 
moral. 

A corrective for this condition is to 
be found in woman suffrage. In the 
suffrage movement men are beginning 
to discern the hand of God guiding 
the destinies of America. Women 
must do what men fail to do. A few 
more such exhibitions of inertness and 
the day will dawn when the dog in the 
manger man who says to the women, 
“You shall not vote,” will find himself 
shamed into a more faithful discharge 
of his duty and privilege as a voter by 
the political activities of his women 
folk. 





MACKAY WANTED OUT 
WEST. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have been traveling for several 
months in the West, and am surprised 
to see with what interest the people 
on the Pacific slope discuss the ballot 
for women. 

I hear that Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
will soon visit the Nevada University. 
Cannot you persuade her to speak in 
behalf of equal suffrage in the metrop- 
olis of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington? 

Few men were more beloved and 
esteemed in this Western land than 
John Mackay; and no woman can do 
more to advance the cause of her sex 
on this coast than his daughter-in- 
law. 

Kate Trimble-Woolsey. 

Colfax, Cal., Sept. 23, 1909. 


WORKMEN FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 





The Workingmen’s Federation of the 
State of New York, at its convention 
at Troy last week, adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring for woman suffrage as a 
necessary step toward the better pro- 
tection of the industrial interests, not 
only of women wage workers but of 
men as well. 

The resolution was introduced by 
Miss Harriet May Mills, and she was 
given the privilege of the floor. 

Similar resolutions have been passed 
by the State Federations of Labor in 


California, Connecticut, Colorado, 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 


New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington and West Virginia; also 
by the American Federation of Labor. 





WORK AMONG THE CHURCHES. 





The following report was read at 
the Seattle Convention by Mrs. Mary 
KE. Craigie, chairman of the Church 
Work Committee: 

Because of the great evils that exist 
in our country today, the church and 
all Christian people are beginning to 
realize that there must be a union of 
forces if evil is to be overcome by 
good. A demand for practical Chris- 
tianity, and for the help of the 
churches and the influence of all 
Christian people in carrying on our 
great reforms, is becoming more and 
more insistent all over our country. 
President Taft recently said in a pub- 
lic address, ‘Christianity and the spir- 
it of Christianity are the only basis 
for the hope of modern civilization and 
the growth of popular’ self-govern- 
ment.” The spirit of Christianity is 
pure democracy. “It is the equality of 
man before God—the equality of man 
before the law, which is the most God- 
like manifestation that man has been 
able to make.” How many of us real- 
ize that, under exclusive manhood suf- 
frage, only one-third of the constitu- 
ency of the churches is the constitu- 
ency of our law-makers and officials? 

Women Mainstay of Church. 

Women are today and always have 
been the mainstay and chief sup- 
port of the churches, and the leaders 
in all great moral reforms; yet, as a 
disfranchised class, they are power- 
less to aid in bringing about any re- 
forms that depend upon legislative or 
governmental action, and the church 
is thereby deprived of more than two- 
thirds of its power to help extend 
civic righteousness throughout our 


land. Now that there is a world-wide 
movement among women to demand 
their political rights and _ political 


power to be able to do their part in 
the worlds work, they have a right to 
ask and to receive from ministers, 
and from all Christian people, their 
support and help in agitating for this 
greatest of all reforms. 

Ministers Should Favor Suffrage. 

There are two reasons why clergy- 
men should support the woman suf- 
frage movement: First, because it is 
just and right, and in accordance with 
the golden rule, and, second, because 
it would augment the power of the 
churches to have an enfranchised 
womanhood to aid in carrying on the 
warfare against the liquor traffic, the 
white-slave traffic, child labor, impure 
food, and many other existing evils 
that depend upon legislative enact- 
ment, that now is being waged with 
only one-third the power of the 
churches. 

These two arguments should be suf- 
ficient, if properly presented, to show 
to the churches their duty (if they are 
to be the leaders in all great reforms) 





to come out and support this woman 
suffrage movement, the greatest re- 
form before the world today. 

Three Months’ Work. 

The present Church Work Commit- 
tee was organized only about three 
months ago, and the work that has 
been carried on since has been largely 
experimental, but the result has been 
so satisfactory that many members of 
the committee feel that, with time and 
proper facilities for extending the 
work, surprising results will follow, 
and the suffrage cause will be wonder- 
fully strengthened by the support of 
individual clergymen, ministerial as- 
sociations and church organizations, 
pledged to speak and to work for the 
cause. 

Success in Canada. 

Your chairman was called to spend, 
during the spring, some time in Can- 
ada, and took the opportunity to call 
on the clergymen of Toronto, who 
were said to hold very conservative 
views on the woman suffrage question. 
From first to last, however, nothing 
but courtesy and kindness was experi- 
enced, and in time an invitation came 
to address the ministerial association 
of Toronto, an association made up of 
clergymen of all denominations. Fif- 
teen minutes was the time allotted, 
but at the end of that time there was 
a unanimous call to “Go on,” showing 
that the ministers present were at 
least interested; and the result was 
that, by an unasked voluntary exten- 
sion of time, over an hour was given 
to the speaker and to the interesting 
discussion that followed, after which 
a resolution of thanks, coupled with 
an endorsement of the principle of 
woman suffrage, was presented by one 
of the clergymen, and carried without 
a dissenting voice. 

At a meeting of the Dominion Tem- 
perance Alliance of Canada, where 
about 600 delegates were in attend- 
ance, many of them clergymen from 
the various cities of Canada, the sub- 
ject was presented in a five-minutes’ 
talk, at the close of which the chair- 
man offered a resolution endorsing a 
bill before the Provincial Parliament 
to extend the franchise to Canadian 
women. The resolution was carried 
by a unanimous vote. A number of 
Toronto clergymen who were present 
at the ministerial association meeting 
have since preached sermons in sup- 
port of woman suffrage, and your 
chairman has been invited to speak 
on the subject at the weekly prayer- 
meetings in four churches, and before 
young men’s clubs in three churches, 
and before women’s church organiza- 
tions in six churches. All of these 
have been by special invitation, as a 
result of the interest shown by their 
pastors, aroused at the first meeting. 
These instances are cited to show how 
much can be gained by first interest- 
ing the clergymen themselves, who, in 
their turn, will open the way for meet- 
ings in the churches. 

Enthusiastic Workers. 

The Church Work Committee is 
made up of women representing all 
the States in the Union. It has taken 
much time to find the right women, 
but the result has been most satisfac- 
tory. A few States are yet to be 
heard from, but the committee, so far 
as completed, represents a company 


of the most enthusiastic, earnest 
workers a chairman could possibly 
have to support her. The lack of 


funds to carry on the local work sug- 
gested by the various State Chairmen 
has been the chief cause of restricted 
work all along the line. Some of the 
Committee have asked that competent 
speakers be sent to present the sub- 
ject to the various ministerial associa- 
tions, ahd the demands for literature 
in large quantities come from every 
quarter. To meet this demand, your 
chairman published 10,000 leaflets on 
“Christian Citizenship,” especially 
prepared to present the subject to 
ministers of all denominations, and 
from 100 to 300 copies were mailed to 
each member of the Committee, for 
them to distribute in whatever way 
they thought best. Each member of 
the Committee has been asked to send 
some special report or recommenda- 
tion to be incorporated in this report. 
New York. 

Mrs. George Howard Lewis of Buf- 
falo is very enthusiastic over the 
work, and was most helpful in secur- 
ing the material for a leaflet of Buffa- 
lo clergymen’s opinions, which has 
been published by this Committee. 
Copies of it are here for free distribu- 
tion. Mrs. Harry Hastings of New 
York is helping to compile a leaflet of 
the sentiments of New York City 
clergymen. We already have one of 
the Brooklyn ministers. 

Louisiana. 

Mrs. Judith Hyams Douglas of New 
Orleans feels that the church offers a 
great field for work, wherein every 
woman who has any church affiliations 
can be of service, and, by doing her 
part, help to arouse church women to 
a proper conception of the moral side 
of the woman suffrage question. 

Kentucky. 

Miss Laura Clay writes, “Having 
been out of the State so much of the 
time, I have been prevented from do- 
ing much local work. I have distrib- 
uted literature, and made an address 
at our convention on this subject. In 
spite of this rather discreditable re- 
port, I wish to reiterate my opinion 
that this is a most important branch 
of our suffrage work, and I have long 
desired to do something practical 
along this line myself, but time seems 
to fail me.” 

Delaware. 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Sharp of Newport, 
Del., has distributed 450 of our leaf- 
lets, and still wants more. She is a 
She 


conscientious, tireless worker. 
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has also addressed the ministerial as- 
sociation of Wilmington, Del., on this 
subject. 

Oklahoma. 

We are fortunate in having among 
our members severa: ministers’ wives 
who are doing most helpful work. 
Mrs. Henry L. Cloud of Wellston, 
Okla., is one of these. The wife of a 
Methodist minister, Mrs. Cloud has 
distributed 300 circulars among minis- 
ters, and written many letters, and 
writes that they hope to publish a 
leaflet of ministers’ opinions about 
August 1. 

Washington. 

The magnificent work done by our 
Seattle members speaks for itself. 
Mrs. Miller and her assistant, Miss 
Reah Whitehead, began their sys- 
tematic work by making out for your 
chairman a typewritten list of the 
clergymen of Seattle, numbering, to 
our surprise, over 186. Besides ar- 
ranging for the splendid meeting for 
July 4 in the Exposition grounds, they 
have distributed leaflets and cor- 
responded with most of the local cler- 
gymen, and have material ready to 
print in the near future a leaflet of 
the opinions of Seattle clergymen. 
A clergyman, the Rev. J. D. 0. P 
ers, has written a leaflet on this 
subject, entitled “Women in the First 
and Women in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 

Mrs. Miller writes that Mrs. Abelaet 
has done much work among the Scan- 
dinavian ministers, and has helped 
them greatly in carrying on the 
church work in the city. 

Georgia and California. 

Mrs. J. J. Ansley of Vienna, Ga., an- 
other pastor’s wife, has done excellent 
work, and Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith 
of Berkeley has been indefatigable in 
her efforts to arouse California clergy- 
men. Her report is both encouraging 
and discouraging. She writes that the 
following church organizations have 
endorsed woman suffrage: The Neva- 
da Mission Conference of M. E. 
Churches, including part of California; 
the Pacific Coast Unitarian Confer- 
ence; the Los Angeles Ministerial 
Union, and the San Francisco Society 
for Christian Work. 

Some Objections. 

On the other hand, she sends some 
letters that are not so encouraging, 
but, as I think they show more than 
anything else the need for some en- 
lightenment among ministers, I quote 
from one or two of them: 

“T am not at all convinced,” writes 
one clergyman, “of the social advan- 
tage of more than one vote to a house- 
hold.” (We presume he would then 
object to enfranchising his sons so 
long as they remained under the pa- 
ternal roof.) 

Another writes, “I am afraid I am 
incorrigibly adverse to the admission 
of women to the polls as a_ general 
proposition, so I could not take the 
stand you desire, or advise my people 
to contribute funds in aid of its pro- 
pagation.” 

One member of our Committee is 
herself a large contributor toward the 
various charities and reforms carried 
on in her church. When her clergy- 
man refused to support the movement, 
saying he did not think it sufficiently 
important, she immediately stated that 
a certain sum of money which she had 
contributed in the past for the chari- 
table work of the church should go in 


future to aid the woman _ suffrage 
cause, “Women themselves must 
make this movement important, if 


they wish others to consider it 
such.” 
Three Women Ministers. 

Three members of our Committee, 
being clergymen themselves, are giv- 
ing valuable help to this church work, 
not only as workers, but as speakers. 
They are Rev. Jeannette O. Ferris 
Sheridan, Ore.; Rev. Mary Gerard An- 
drews, Omaha, Neb., and Rev. G. H. 
Barnum, Chariotte, Mich. 

Tennessee. 

Mrs. Grace Reilly, Memphis, Tenn., 
reports that she has addressed the 
Protestant Pastors’ Association of 
Memphis, sent out a great deal of lit- 
erature, and invited a number of the 
pastors of churches to attend a Wom- 
an’s Peace meeting held on May 18, 
and is to send literature, as far as 
possible, to ministers in all the small 
towns of the State. 

Illinois. 

Mrs. Fanny Rastall of Chicago re- 
ports that five ministerial associations 
of Chicago have endorsed woman suf- 
frage, and that she has sent out 250 
letters to the ministers represented 
in these associations, asking the priv- 
ilege of addressing the women’s socie- 
ties of their churches on woman suf- 
frage and its relation to church work. 

“Letters were also sent to women 
who were interested in church work, 
asking their assistance in reaching 
their clergymen. In my own church, 
my pastor co-operated with me in ar- 
ranging for a luncheon to Mrs. Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulloch, under the 
auspices of the ladies of the church, 
which was a decided success. More 
than a dozen ladies never before in- 
terested in suffrage pledged them- 
selves to join the Suffrage Club, and 
some of them have already paid their 
dues. This is but a beginning of what 
I believe will be a great work in this 
church, located in a fine residential 
section of our city. Mrs. Rastall also 
addressed the Missionary Society of 
the Evanston M. E. Church on the 
subject, and as a result the president 
was requested by the unanimous vote 
of the society to appoint a commit- 
tee to ascertain how they could best 
co-operate and aid the suffrage cause.” 


as 





Clergymen Enlisted. 


There has been formed in Chicago 
a Chicago Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, and the following clergymen 
of the city became members: 

Revs. Wm. Chalmers Covert, Dun- 
can C. Milner and J. Budman Fleming, 
Presbyterian; J. A. Milburn, Congre- 
gationalist; Herbert A. Willett, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Others who favored the League and 
support it are Revs. James S. Ainslie, 
Congregationalist; Norman B. Burr, 
Geo. B. Laird, Geo. L. Robinson, Wm. 
Geo. Trower and O. C. Moses, all Pres- 
byterian; Chas. A. Britt, Lutheran; 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, Ref'd Epis- 
copal; A. H. Gibson, P. M. Alfrim, Geo. 
C. Carsovell, John M. Green, and Geo. 
F. Hall, all Methodist; Perley W. Pow- 
ers, Baptist, and Frank N. White, Con- 
gregationalist. 

The expressions of twenty clergy- 
men in favor of equal suffrage, also en- 
closed, have been secured as a result 
of correspondence or by a personal 
visit. 

Vermont. 

Splendid work has been done by 
Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee of Enos- 
burg Falls, Vt. Mrs. Parmelee is her- 
self a capable speaker and writer, and 
is meeting with splendid success wher- 
ever she speaks on this subject. 

Other members of the Committee 
who are, I know, working, but from 
whom I have received no definite re- 
port, are Miss Mary N. Chase of New 
Hampshire, Mrs. Marie Jenny Howe 
of Ohio, and Miss Lida Stokes Adams 
of Philadelphia. 

Only $50 Appropriation. 

If this report seems somewhat un- 
satisfactory to the Convention, I beg 
you to consider that the Committee 
has been in existence less than four 
months, that it is a National Commit- 
tee, whose field of work extends from 
Maine to California, and that to carry 
on this work only fifty dollars was 
appropriated this year. We trust that 
what has been accomplished during 
four months will, however, convince 
you that the work is worthy of being 
continued on a much larger scale, and 
we would recommend that, if possible, 
a much larger sum be appropriated to 
carry on the work during the coming 
year, so that at least the postage and 
carfare of each member may be paid, 
and that speakers may be sent wher- 
ever opportunity offers to address 
ministerial associations or church or- 
ganizations, believing that the work 
ean best be done by those peculiarly 
jtted for it, and that the results will 
justify more systematic methods and 
1 more liberal expenditure in carrying 
ym this agitation among clergymen 
and church people. 





The appropriation made by the Na- 
tional Association for the Committee 
on Church Work for the coming yea! 
is only $25. Miss Kate M. Gordor 
made it her parting advice at Seattle, 
on resigning the corresponding secre 
taryship, that the National should “fi 
nance its committees.” If Miss Gor 
don is as successful as she hopes tc 
be in raising the Anthony Memorial 
fund, this can be done, another year. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Craigie would no 
doubt be glad to receive contributions 
toward the church work, from indi 
viduals interested in this line of ef- 
fort. Her address is Baldwinsville, 
i 2 





TRIBUTES TO MR. BLACKWELL. 





New York Independent. 

Under the heading, “A Brother 
All Women,” the N. Y. Independent 
says: 

During the same week that Mr. Har- 
riman died, Henry B. Blackwell passed 
away in Boston. The newspapers of the 
United States contained thousands of 
columns concerning Mr. Harriman, and 
there was scarcely one of them which 
did not print an editorial on his death. 
The death of Mr. Blackwell passed 
practically unnoticed outside his own 
city. Mr. Harriman accumulated $100,- 
000,000 during his lifetime. Mr. Black- 
well merely devoted a life of eighty- 
four years to the promotion of human 
freedom. 

Mr. Blackwell was the best friend 
that women as a sex ever had among 
men. Other men have helped individ- 
ual women. Other men have helped 
women as a sex very greatly on occa- 
sions. But Mr. Blackwell was the only 
man who ever gave up his whole ma- 
ture life to elevating and improving 
the condition of women before the 
law. The devotion of one man to one 
woman has formed the motive theme 
of a very large part of all creative lit- 
erature. The devotion of one man to 
the welfare of the sex may reasonably 
receive a brief notice... . 

When Mr. Blackwell married in 1855, 
with the exception of the power of 
life and death, he found himself en- 
dowed with practically every power 
over his wife which the Roman hus- 
band possessed 2,000 years and more 
ago. In the one-half century since 
then this condition has been very 
largely swept away in the United 
States and replaced by the American 
system, which in a general way rec- 
ognizes the married woman as an in- 
dividual before the law, with all the 
rights and responsibilities of other 
individuals. Generally speaking, an 
American woman no longer assumes 
the legal condition of a minor when 
she marries. She now retains very 


to 


largely any rights she may have pos- 
sessed before. This is due to Mr. 
Blackwell more than to any other one 
man. 

Mr. Blackwell, then a man of twenty- 
eight, made his first woman suffrage 
speech in 1853, five years after the 
general movement was started. His 
labors for that cause have never ceased 
since that day. He was one of the 
original founders of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and of the Woman’s Journal, 
the first permanent suffrage publica- 
tion in the United States, which he had 
conducted since 1870. His editorial in 
the issue of that paper which followed 
his death was the last of a continuous 
series extending over forty years. 
Throughout all those years he traveled 
indefatigably over the entire United 
States, without a dollar of salary and 
generally at his own expense, lecturing 
and organizing for suffrage. A life- 
long Republican of prominence, he 
introduced suffrage resolutions in 
scores of Republican conventions, and 
secured their adoption in some. His 
work was so intertwined with that of 
others who were working with him 
that it is difficult to differentiate. But, 
while many women were working 
throughout that period, and while they 
had many helpers among men, he was 
the only man who never abandoned or 
slackened his efforts. 

When Mr. Blackwell made his first 
suffrage speech in 1853, women could 
not vote anywhere except in municipal 
elections in Sweden, and school elec- 
tions in Kentucky and Ohio. Today 
women have full suffrage in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Norway, Fin- 
land, New Zealand and Australia. They 
have municipal suffrage in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Kansas, 
Denmark, Iceland and several Euro- 
nean cities. They have school suffrage 
in half the States of the Union, and 
tax suffrage in Iowa, Montana, Louis- 
iana, Michigan and the greater part of 
New York State. During these fifty- 
six years there has been more advance 
in the educational, industrial and prop- 
erty rights of women than in the en- 
tire history of the world before that 
time. Mr. Blackwell, at the end of his 
long life, could look upon this and say, 
“All of it I saw ang part of it I was.” 

He was a man of infinite kindness in 
private life. Poor old bums and dead- 
beats, men who were “down and out,” 
found him out and haunted him. Poor, 
miserable widows and working women 
who had been cheated and imposed 
upon went to him for advice and help. 
Movements against Armenian massa- 
eres. Russian despotism, American de- 
portation of political refugees—every 
form of human tyranny—sought his aid 
and endorsement. 

The Arabs have a beautiful expres- 
sion by which they describe a man of 
singular purity and uprightness. They 
call him “a brother to all women.” Mr. 
Blackwell was a brother to all women. 
They will remember him long. 


Seattle Times, Sept. 12. 


While Henry B. Blackwell was 
easily a national character, on ac- 
count of his prominence as an aboli- 
tionist before the Civil War, and his 
lespousal of the cause of woman suf- 
frage, Seattle is entitled to a peculiar 
place in the melancholy announce- 
ment that he is no more. 

After a long career, during which 
he had influenced intelligent opinion 
from one end of America to the other, 
it was in Seattle that Mr. Blackwell 
administered the finishing touch to 
his useful life as one of the foremost 


platform speakers of the United 
States. 

With his daughter, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, he attended the National 
Woman's Suffrage Convention held 


here in July, and on that occasion he 
gave a review of a half century of the 
movement in the New World. 

Although the orator at that time 
had entered upon his 85th year, his 
clear voice, his sustained diction, his 
simple yet compelling eloquence, un- 
folding the events of fifty years as 
they were assembled in retrospect be- 
fore his eyes, were a remarkable trib- 
ute to the vigor of his advanced age 
and his undimmed mental powers. 

Henry B. Blackwell was one of the 
few great men who, having married 
a brilliant woman, maintained his 
own incisive personality and 
viduality to the end. 

It will be many years before the 
lustre attaching to the name of Lucy 
Stone becomes obscured to the vision 
of those lofty intellects in all parts 
of the United States who demand uni- 
versal suffrage as an inherent right. 

They will never forget that it was 
she who, to use the expressive tribute 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, was “the 
first speaker who really stirred the 
nation’s heart on the subject of wo- 
man’s wrongs.” 

It was this splendid woman, young, 
magnetic, eloquent—her soul filled 
with the new idea, speaking to im- 
mense audiences, everywhere eulo- 
gized by the press—who became the 
wife of Henry B. Blackwell. 

So pronounced was her devotion to 
the cause into which she had thrown 
her life—so exacting was she as to 
“woman's rights’—that she accepted 
the usual marriage under protest. 

No less a man than the distin- 
guished Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son performed the ceremony, and 
when it was ended the bride continued 
to be Lucy Stone, retaining her own 
name—her husband renouncing all 
those rights of authority and owner- 
ship which were his in law. 

Mrs. Stanton praised this steadfast 
adherence to principle which, al- 
though a source of annoyance and 
persecution, from friends as well as 











enemies, was the keynote of Lucy 
Stone’s career. All her life she re- 
tained her name, because she felt that 
the principle so dear to her, woman's 
individualism, was involved. 

In this atmosphere Henry B. Black- 
well cast his lot, and through it all 
he thrived—a remarkable man, gifted 
in high degree, who could undertake 
that thing and not be submerged. The 
keynote of the family may be said to 
be the exalting and dignifying of the 
individual—for in the Woman's Jour- 
nal, published in Boston, now in its 
fortieth year, is the legend — 
“Founded by Lucy Stone”; and listed 
among the editors are the names, H. 
B. ae and Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

A strange incident it is, that 
Seattle, scarcely a frontier trading 
post—not even a sawmill town—when 
the brilliant Lucy Stone and her 
scarcely less brilliant consort began 
their crusade more than fifty years 
ago, should have become the great 
metropolis in which he was to make 
his last eloquent plea for the cause. 

On this account, it is doubly ap- 
propriate that the memorial seryices 
planned for this morning in the Uni- 
tarian Church should be held in this 
city, and that among the speakers at 
this memorial should be the aged and 
reverend Abigail Scott Duniway, who 
in Oregon has always fought the fight 
begun by Lucy Stone; and also 
Marion Babcock Baxter, Mrs. Emma 
Smith DeVoe, Dr. Sarah Kendall, Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton and Miss Adella M. 
Parker—who, whether in Michigan, 
Washington or whatever State, has al 
ways spoken mightily for the broadest 
interpretation of the principles of 
liberty. 

These eloquent speakers and others 
will render their tribute to the life 
and deeds of the distinguished citizen 
and truly great man who has just been 
called to his last reward. 

Memorial Meeting in Seattle. 

The Seattle Post Intelligencer of 
Sept 13 says: 

Memorial services for Henry B 
Blackwell, editor of the Woman’: 
Journal of Boston, were held at th 
Unitarian Church yesterday morning 
under the auspices of the Washington 
State Equal Suffrage Association 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers presided. Ad 
dresses acknowledging the assistance 
given by Mr. Blackwell and his wife 
Lucy Stone, to the suffrage movemen: 
were made by Dr. Cora Smith Eaton 
Dr. Sarah Kendall, Miss Adella M 
Parker, Mrs. Marion Baxter, 0! 
Seattle, and Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni 
way, of Portland. Mrs. Duniway’s 
talk, the feature of the service, was 
an eloquent tribute to Mr. Blackwell's 
efforts. 

A telegram from Mrs. Emma Smith 
De Voe, president of the State Associa 
tion, expressed regret that speaking 
dates in Island County prevented her 
from attending. She said the Wash- 
ington campaign had always deeply 
interested Mr. Blackwell, and added 
that “no higher honor to him and his 
sainted wife, Lucy Stone, could be 
paid than to bear forward the suf- 
frage banner which they carried so 
long and so gallantly.” 

Miss Parker called attention to the 
fact that Mr. Blackwell had recently 
donated 400 copies of his journal to 
be sent to different addresses in the 
State, to the Washington suffrage 
campaign. 

Mountains and Men. 

The Seattle Times said of the same 
meeting: 

“There are men and there are moun- 
tains, and there are mountains among 
men,” said Dr. Cora Smith Eaton in 
the Boylston Avenue Unitarian 
Church, Sunday morning, at the me- 
morial service in honor of the late 
Henry B. Blackwell, formerly editor 
of the Woman's Journal of Boston, 
and one of the leaders of the equal 
suffrage movement for more than half 
a century. 

Dr. Eaton then described Mr. Black- 
well as one of the snow peaks among 
men, in a glowing tribute that she 
paid to the life and services of the 
great husband of Lucy Stone. This 
was the keynote of the eulogies that 
followed. 

The attendance 


was large. Rev. 


indi-| J. D. O. Powers presided and conducted 


the regular services. He highly com- 

mended an editorial in the Sunday 

Times upon Mr. Blackwell's life and 

character, and advised his hearers to 

read and preserve it as an inspiration 

to higher effort and brighter ideals. 
Canadian W. S. A. 


Resolved, That the Canadian Suf- 





frage Association wishes to extend its 
sincere sympathy to Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell in the death of her father. 

Those who work for the good of 
humanity belong to the whole human 
race. Few have worked so exclusive- 
ly for the good of woman as did 
Henry B. Blackwell, so every woman 
must with you mourn his passing 
from this sphere, but rejoice that his 
life’s work will stand as an object 
lesson to encourage men and “en- 
thuse” women to work along the lines 
to which his life was devoted. 

Spokane Suffrage Club. 

Resolved, That in the demise of 
Henry B. Blackwell the cause of wo- 
man suffrage has lost one of its most 
ardent advocates and life-long sup- 
porters. 

That we extend to his daughter and 
co-worker in the cause, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, to his family and friends, 
our heartfelt sympathy in their be- 
reavement. 

(Mrs.) May Arkwright Hutton, 
(Mrs.) I. W. Commerford, 
(Mrs.) Virginia R. Goodwin, 
(Mrs.) A. P. Fassett. 

Chicago Public, Sept. 17. 

Mr. Blackwell’s devotion to the un- 
won cause to which he and his wife 
gave their lives long prevented his 
seeing what Garrison saw, that the 
political party of his abolition days, 
which he had helped to organize and 
which began as a party of moral ideas 
and democratic purposes, had become, 
through the gross materials drawn to 
it by its grasp upon political power, 


politically a pervert and morally 
bankrupt. But he was beginning to 
see it. The principles of his youth 


were disclosing themselves to him in 
the public problems of his old age. 
“The misery in the world had im- 
pressed itself upon him more and 
more of late years, and he wanted to 
see what suggestions could be made 
for removing the causes.” 





ARMENIAN MEMORIAL MEETING. 





A memorial meeting for Mr. Black- 
vell, arranged by some of the Boston 
Armenians, was held in America Hall 
‘ast Sunday evening. 

Mr. M. H. Gulesian presided, and 
there were addresses by Mr. Avedis B. 
Selian, Mr. G. H. Papazian, Dr. D. D. 
Nalchajian, Mr. Carnig Eksergian, 
Dr. H. S. Jelalian, Dr. Timotheus 
Taminosian, and Rev. S. S. Yenookian. 
Miss A. Kurkjian spoke for members 
of the Armenian Women’s Christian 
Association. She said. 

“Directly and indirectly, he has con- 
soled thousands of Armenian women, 
and in his old age he championed the 
sacred cause of Armenia with the zeal 
of a youth.” 


Little Alice Selian spoke a few 
words of gratitude in behalf of the 
Armenian orphans. She said, “Our 


sorrow is greater because our hearts 
are yet too young for it.” 

The speeches were simple, sincere 
and heartfelt. The speakers recalled 
Mr. Blackwell's many acts of kindness 
to individual Armenians, his constant 
willingness to use his time and intelli- 
gence to help them out of difficulties, 
his eloquent speeches, his repeated 
trips to Washington, his rescue of old 
Mrs. Aslanian at the last moment, 
when she was about to be deported, 
his hospitality, his geniality, the force 
and fire with which he recited “Marco 
Bozzaris” at meetings of protest 
against Turkish atrocities, and his re- 
iterated advice to the Armenians to 
learn English and to become natur- 
alized, advice that the speakers ex- 
horted the Armenians to follow. 

Though the meeting was held espe- 
cially in memory of Mr. Blackwell, the 
speakers paid tribute also to the Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows and William Lloyd 
Garrison. They said sorrowfully that 
the Armenians within a short time 
had lost three of their best American 
friends. 

It was voted as a memorial to Mr. 
Blackwell to undertake the support of 
some Armenian orphans in the dis- 
tricts lately desolated by massacre. 
A committee of seven was appointed 
to have the matter in charge. 

The intention (at Miss Blackwell's 
request) had been that half of these 
orphans should be boys and half girls. 
It was found that the money available 
would provide for five. In view of 
Mr. Blackwell's devotion to the cause 
of women, the committee decided to 
care for three girls and two boys. 

The committee are M. H. Gulesian, 
Dr. D. D. Nalehajian, A. B. Selian, V. 
Krikorian, Carnig Eksergian, V. Kurk- 
jian and H. Krikorian. 
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TO A QUIET FRIEND. 


—_—. 


By Samuel J. Barrows. 





Not the wild plaudits of the fickle 

crowd 

yours; palm branches strewn, 

hosannas loud. 

The leaves but fade, the voices die 
away, 

The crowd’s uncertain as an April day. 

The flattering smile becomes a sombre 
frown, 

The waving palm turns to a thorny 
crown. 


Be 


But when thy trial comes all else is 
dross 

Save that true friendship which shall 
bear thy cross. 

An angel heart shall soothe thy agony, 

And watch with thee in dark Gethse- 
mane. 

O wordless peace, divine and hallowed 
rest! 

On Love is pillowed now thy aching 
breast. 





LETTER FROM MAUD WOOD 
PARK. 





Dear Members of the Civic Club:— 

Ever since Miss Willard and I ar- 
rived in Japan—indeed, before that, 
for we spent Feb. 22 in Honolulu—I 
have wanted to share with you the fas- 
cinating sights in these strange East- 
ern countries, to laugh with you over 
our amusing experiences, and to intro- 
duce some of the Oriental people, parti- 
cularly the women, who have been the 
most interesting of all the new inter- 
ests which the last five months have 
brought. But there has been neither 
typewriter nor time until now, when 
we are unexpectedly housed by the 
land version of a typhoon, up here in 
the mountains of the island of Luzon, 
in consequence of which, the road of 
twenty-two miles to the railway is ob- 
structed with two landslides, the rail- 
way itself is washed out, and the tele- 
graph lines are down. 

All this would not matter, for we 
are in comfortable quarters, if we had 
not planned to spend three days of the 
short time remaining to us in the 
Philippines at a little town where there 
is only one American family, and the 
last week in a visit to a Filipino wom- 
an, on one of the large old estates, a 
day’s journey south of Manila. We 
now fear that we shall not be able to 
do much more than get back to our 
boat for Australia, which sails on 
Aug. 9. 

At any rate, we have had a fort- 
night in Manila, where we stayed at a 
settlement house, just across a brook 
from a Tagalog village of thatched huts 
built on stilts, with the pigs and chick- 
ens living under the floor. Every 
morning we watched the women who 
came out to the brook to do their 
washing, and one Sunday we saw a 
family of three, man, woman and boy, 
wash first the pig, then their own 
clothes, then their hair, then them- 
selves,—until _ finally the woman 
brushed her teeth with great care,—all 
in one place in the stream. 

Here in Baguio, in spite of the rain 
and wind, we have managed to see 
something of the “Igorrotes,” a non- 
Christian tribe, still partly savage, and 
of some Ilocanos, a Christian tribe, 
who have a small settlement near here. 
The houses of the Igorrotes are even 
more primitive than the others, for 
with them dogs, pigs and chickens live 
indoors, in the one room, which is bed- 
room, kitchen, parlor and stable all to- 
gether. Yesterday, some Igorrote dan- 
ces were arranged for us at the mar- 
ket place. In one of them, two tat- 
tooed men with shields and spears cir- 
eled dancing round an imaginary vic- 
tim in the centre, thrusting and prick- 
ing, as if to torture before the real 
killing, while six musicians, pounding 
on gongs, and three women, swaying 
and waving their arms, danced in a 
large circle outside. It would not be 
fair, however, to leave you with the 
impression that these semi-barbarous 
tribes represent the people as a race, 
for they are only a small fraction of 
the total population. In Manila we 
were fortunate in meeting several of 
the leading Filipinos, including the 
most active members of the Assembly 
and their wives, whom we found very 
cultivated and charming. iveryone, 
even the semi-savages, seems to have 
courteous manners, and to be most hos- 
pitable to strangers. We have been 
given flowers at most of the houses we 
visited, and often cigars and cigarettes 
have been offered, because the women 
here smoke as generally as the men. 

Now that I have begun backward, I 
may as well continue in that order. We 
spent six weeks in China, crossing 
from Korea to Dairen, and going from 
there to Peking for a fortnight. Then 
we had a five-days’ journey in Central 


China—by rail to Hankow, and from 
there by boat on the Yang-tse to Shang- 
hai, where we stayed another fort- 
night, making little excursions to 
towns and villages near by (on one of 
these excursions we had to ride several 
miles in a wheelbarrow). From Shang- 
hai we came down the coast to Hong- 
Kong, and then went up the river to 
Canton, where I should have been glad 
to spend a whole year, were it not for 
the heat, which drove us across to 
Manila a few days earlier than we had 
planned. 

Before we reached China, we had 
three weeks in Korea, part of the time 
in Mokpo, an obscure little town in the 
southwestern corner, and the rest in 
Seoul, a very curious and likeable city. 

Before Korea, there were ten delight- 
ful weeks in Japan, two of them spent 
in Tokyo, five in Kyoto, one in travel- 
ing with a guide and four coolies to 
carry my chair, the only possible con- 
veyance, through the district near the 
base of Mt. Fuji; and the rest of the 
time in brief visits to Nikko, Myano- 
shita, Kobe, Osaka and Myajima on 
the Inland Sea. 

It is hard to give these names and 
say nothing more, for I should like 
to write a long letter about each place, 
and a whole volume about the women, 
in whom, of course, I have been espe- 
cially interested; but if I once started, 
I am afraid I should never get to New 
Zealand, or anywhere else except Bos- 
ton, after the letter was finished. 
Please don’t think, therefore, that I 
am forgetful of my friends, or that I 
don’t want to write, when the months 
go by without a word from me. Just 
remember that I am trying to make 
the most of these wonderful oppor- 
tunities, and that, when I am at home, 
I shall probably talk a great deal long- 
er than any of you will want to listen. 

We expect to stay in Australia and 
New Zealand until November, then to 
go on by way of the East Indies to 
Siam, Burmah and India, where we 
shall spend next winter. After that 
we shall have the spring in Egypt, 
Syria and Turkey, and the following 
summer in Finland, Sweden and Nor- 
way. 

If you want to write to me, as I 
hope very much that some of you may, 
the best forwarding address until next 
February is care Thos. Cook & Son, 
No. 16 Des Voeux Road, Hongkong, 
China (the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Bank, Hongkong, China, is also safe). 
After February the best address is care 
Baring Bros., 8 Bishopsgate Within, 
London, England. 

With all good wishes, I am as al- 
ways, 

Faithfully yours, 
Maud Wood Park, 
Baguio, Benguet Province, 


Philippine Islands. 
July 30, 1909. 





MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 





The memorial meeting for William 
Lloyd Garrison will be held on the 
afternoon of Oct. 16, and that for 
Henry B. Blackwell on the afternoon 
of Oct. 30. Both will be in Park Street 
Church. Speakers will announced 
later. 


be 





UTAH WOMEN’S GOOD WORK. 





The executive committee of the Utah 
State Council of Women met recently 
in Salt Lake City. The Salt Lake 
Tribune says: 

Mrs. F. S. 
Mrs. Elizabeth 


Richards presided, and 
Cohen was secretary. 
Several ladies present gave short 
talks on the work of women accom- 
plished during the past year through- 
out the country. Mrs. Richards spoke 
concerning her recent trip to Buffalo 
as a delegate to the convention held in 
that city by the Society for Charities 
and Correction. She was appointed to 
represent Utah women by Governor 
Spry. 
Mrs. Emma T. Wood, who went to 
the Convention of Prison Workers 
held at the Seattle exposition, as a 
delegate from Kansas, gave an inter- 
esting account of what has been ae- 
cemplished during late years in prison 
reform, and outlined her views con- 
cerning prevention and reform 
measures outside the prison walls. 
The general report followed as to 
the work accomplished in Utah the 
past year or more by the active women 
workers. This includes the pledge of 
half a block and the necessary money 
from various private parties for a pub- 
lic playground in the southern part of 
the city, the preventing by petition of 
granting a fifty-year franchise to pri- 
vate parties, the arrangements to es- 
tablish free public baths at the Warm 
Springs after the present franchise 
expires, the new laws passed by the 
last Legislature concerning children, 
the detention home for girls, and con- 
cerning divorce, the late improvement 
in the pure food laws, and various 








other laws for the welfare of the 
home. 

A monster petition is being pre- 
pared by the women of America to 
Congress for an equal’ suffrage 
amendment to the federal constitution. 
Utah was allotted 13,000 names, but up 
to date over 39,000 signatures have 
been secured. It is thought that the 
total will reach 50,000. 

Reports were submitted showing 
that 75 per cent of the women of Utah 
vote’ In school elections the reports 
showed that fully 65 per cent of the 
vote cast was by women. 

General satisfaction was expressed 
concerning the progress of women in 
Utah as shown by the data submitted. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Washington. 





Those suffragists who are dissatis- 
fied with the Washington E. S. A., and 
who, at the time of the National Con- 
vention in Seattle, organized a tempor- 
ary State Association of their own, 
with Mrs. Homer M. Hill as president, 
will hold a convention at Spokane on 
Oct. 7 to form a permanent organiza- 
tion. 





Massachusetts. 





Handsome announcement cards of 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s meeting to be held 
in Tremont Temple, Oct. 22, printed 
in green, white and purple, are now 
ready at State Headquarters, 585 
Boylston St. They can be had by any- 
one who will display them in a win- 
dow, office, store or other public 
place. 

Tickets Going Fast. 

More than $175 worth of tickets 
have already been taken. Tickets, 
$1.00, 50 and 25 cents, are now ready 
at 585 Boylston Street. They are 
printed in purple, white and green. 

Work at Seven Fairs. 

Propaganda work has been done at 
the fairs at Marshfield, Barnstable, 
Worcester, Sturbridge, Woodstock, 
Reading and Wakefield. 

Also the Food Fair. 

The Suffrage booth at the Food Fair 
in Boston has a fine location this year, 
and there will be one or more women 
there every day during the five weeks 
of the Fair, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. 
M., to distribute literature and take 
signatures to the petition. It was a 
great achievement to secure constant 
relays of workers for so long a time, 
but Mrs. John Leonard, our chairman 
of Enrolment, has accomplished it. 
Come in and see how pretty our booth 
is. Also watch the Boston daily papers 
for announcements of the special days 
at our booth—mothers’ day, teachers’ 
day, lawyers’ day, ete—with ad- 
dresses on each from representative 
women. 

Business Meeting. 

Remember that the annual business 
meeting of the State Association will 


be held in Boston on Oct. 23, and make 
your plans to attend. 
Lynn. 

The Equal Rights’ Club has been 


having a lively dispute with some of 
the city authorities over its wish to 
hold an open-air meeting on the com- 
mon. The mayor was willing, but the 
head of the park commission, who had 
the power to give or withhold a per- 
mit, stubbornly refused. 
72 Suffrage Flags. 

The Lynn Club nailed 72 ‘* Votes for 
Women” flags to the band stand on 
the common. The park commissioner 
made a bonfire of them, and shuttered 
up the band stand for the winter. 

The Club invited Mrs. Susan W. 
FitzGerald, leader of the women who 
have been holding open-air meetings 
through the State, to come and help 
them have the meeting, notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of a permit; but Mrs. 
FitzGerald declined unless a_ permit 
could be obtained. 


The Lynn Club then secured Miss 
Maud Malone, president of the Har- 
lem (N. Y.) Equal Rights League, and 
held a meeting last Saturday after- 
noon, addressed by Miss Malone, 


Estelle Slocum of Boston, Franklin H. 
Wentworth of Salem, and Ellen Weth- 
erell and Gertrude Lee of Lynn. The 
meeting was widely advertised by the 
following posters: 

A Telling Poster. 

Tyranny not dead in Lynn! 

Thirty thousand citizens 
chised, because of their sex! 

“All Governments Derive their Just 
Powers from the Consent of the 
Governed.” 

Thirty thousand women citizens gov- 
erned without their consent by 30,000 
men citizens. 

“Taxation Without Representation is 
Tyranny.” 

Thirty thousand women in Lynn 
taxed directly and indirectly to support 
a government that deprives them of all 
power in that government. Lynn has 
a male city government, a male court, 
a male board of public works, male 
Overseers of the Poor, trustees of all 
its institutions are males. 


disfran- 


Lynn has 20,000 self-supporting 
women. Nearly 20,000 mothers of chil- 
dren. Not one of these women allowed 


to say yes or no, as to 

Who shall control 

Our public parks. 

The public parks belong to the peo- 
ple, and women are people. 

“Give Us Liberty or Give Us Death.” 

The Lynn Equal Rights Club 

Will talk of liberty and the people 

Saturday, at 3.30 p. m. 

Remember the place. See papers for 
speakers. 





Getting Around the Difficulty. 

The ingenious suffragists got around 
the difficulty by announcing that the 
meeting would be held “near” the 
common. The speakers stood just be- 
yond the limits of-the sacred ground, 
while their hearers congregated upon 
it unmolested. 

The pigheadedness of the park com- 
missioner has played into the hands of 
the suffragists, for it has led to a great 
amount of free advertising through the 
discussion stirred up in the press. 





Minnesota. 





The Minnesota W. S. A. will hold its 
State Convention Oct. 29 and 30 at St. 
Paul, in the old Capitol Building. Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw is to be with us and 
give an address on the second evening. 
We hope to interest many wage earn- 
ing women in the Twin Cities at these 
meetings, which are purposely held on 
Friday and Saturday. 





The Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held its annual con- 
vention recently in Lake City. Part 


of the afternoon of the last day was 
given to an address on suffrage by Mr. 
A. H. Bright, a prominent lawyer of 
Minneapolis, and this was followed by 
a lively discussion by six or seven 
women from different parts of the 
State. A _ bona-fide Anti had been 
found in St. Paul, and she made the 
discussion very amusing. It was as 
though a woman of 200 years ago had 
awakened from a long sleep and felt 
called upon to retard the progress of 
the women of this century. She con- 
sidered the unit to be the family, and 
the head of the family the man, who 
was, of course, the one to represent 
the family at the polls. She very ap- 
propriately used the obsolete term 
“female” in speaking of women. 

The National president, Mrs. Moore, 
announced that the subject of suffrage 
would be given a place on the pro- 
gram at the Biennial next May in Cin- 
cinnati. M. C. 8S. 





New York, 





The Warsaw P. E. Club lately cele- 
brated its 18th anniversary in its new 
headquarters, Anthony Hall. 

The club started with 29 charter 
members. Of the original members 11 
have died, 9 moved away, and 9 are 
members still. 

The membership gradually increased, 
and during the past five years the club 
has had 100 members. It has brought 
many of the best speakers on the suf- 
frage platform to Warsaw, as well as 
others engaged in various lines of phil- 
anthropy. 

During the coming winter Mrs. 
Florence Kelley of New York and Mrs. 
Anna C. Etz of Hornell will give ad- 
dresses. 

Mrs. Crossett organized the club, and 
has been the president ever since, with 
the exception of one year, when she 
was out of town. 

At the State Fair. 

The suffragists and the anti-suf- 
fragists each had a booth at the 
State Fair at Syracuse, and de- 
livered speeches and gave out litera- 
ture. The ladies in charge of the 
Anti booth all came from _ other 
cities, doubtless by way of showing 
their belief that a woman’s place is at 
home. An unprecedented number of 
signatures to the suffrage petition was 
obtained. 

Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones had agreed to 
debate the question with Miss Harriet 
May Mills, but failed to do so when 
the time came. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Missouri’s Flower Missions 
out 23,956 bouquets last year. 
The North Dakota penitentiary has 
194 inmates, 193 men and one woman. 
Ten States have this year appropri- 


fave 


ated nearly $100,000 to educate the 
public about tuberculosis. 
The California Women’s Heney 


Club has been organized to work for 
civic decency in San Francisco. 


There are in Massachusetts more 





than 1000 teachers who receive less 
than $7.50 a week for the year. 


The California E. S. A. has printed 
a new edition of Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son’s article on “Straight Lines or 
Oblique,” with the new title, “Direct or 
Indirect Power of Women.” 


The United States government ex- 
pends upwards of $7,000,000 a year in 
the study of bugs, hogs, and things, 
but not a penny for the study of chil- 
dren.—Journal of Education. 


During the past seven years the 
army and navy committee of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. has raised and 
spent over $2,000,000 in providing re- 
sorts for American navy bluejackets. 
Much of the money has come from 
Miss Helen Gould. 

The president of Smith College says 
that so far as that college is concerned 
there is no cause to admit that its 
graduates become masculine and refuse 
to become good wives and mothers. 
And the large number of Smiths, old 
and young, in every part of the land 
proves it.—Ex. 

The poem by the Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows appearing in our columns this 
week is the last poem that he wrote. 
A short time before he was taken ill 
he was asked to contribute soine 
verses to a “ home-made calendar,” and 
he jotted down and sent off these lines. 
The rough draft was found by his 
wife among his papers afterward. 

“ Lilian Hartman's Colorado” is the 
name of a new weekly paper started 
in Denver, “devoted to the interests 
of woman as a citizen, to the indus- 
tries of Colorado, and the welfare of 
the American Republic.” It urges the 
election of more women to important 
offices, in the interest both of women 
and of better politics. The paper has 
its office at 1019 Lincoln Street. The 
price is $2.00 per year. : 

Educational work with a view to in- 
troducing the system of savings-bank 
life insurance and old-age annuities 
among settlements in and near Bos- 
ton will be inaugurated at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union early in October. The plan is 
to conduct a class in savings insur- 
ance composed of representatives of 
each of the co-operating social settle- 
ments. Nineteen organizations have 
already agreed to send workers to 
these lectures, which will be given 
once a fortnight. Several other in- 
stitutions are considering the matter. 
Miss Davida French, secretary of the 
savings insurance committee of the 
Union, will be in charge. It is ex- 
pected that Louis D. Brandeis, the an- 
thor of the savings insurance plan, 
will give the first talk. 





HUMOROUS, 





Little Clarence: “Pa, I honestly 
don’t believe it does me a bit of good 
when you thrash me.” 

Mr. Callipers: “I begin to suspect 
as much, my son; but you have no 
idea how much _ good it sometimes 
does me to thrash you!”—Puck. 





Father: “Bobby, I’m surprised to 
see you crying because a bee stung 
you. Brace up and act like a man!” 

Bobby: “Y-yes, an’ then  y’you'd 
gimme a 1-lickin’. Y-you told me 
w-what you'd do to me if you e-ever 
heard me u-using that kind of 


l-language.”—Chicago Daily News. 

Clarence was usually restless in 
church, but one Sunday he behaved 
very well, and his mother compli- 
mented him afterward on having been 
so good. 

“Well,” said Clarence, “I had to be. 
The choir looked right at me, and 
sung over and over again, ‘Please be 
still, please be still!’” 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose 
required at most reasonable prices. We 
also offer helpful suggestions. Telephone 
orders very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 
_—o~ 











NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 16th STREET | NEW YORK 




















YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna ° 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy B. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

SWEDE WOMAN; with child three 
years old, desires a position as caretaker 
or working housekeeper for a doctor or 
elderly couple. Best of references. Apply 
to Il. A. C., this office. 


ll i i a a a a el 
JULIA WARD HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts 
W. 8. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 








MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 








THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—-comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


F. FISK 
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